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wanted not some men, (who were strangers to his nature
and disposition,) who believed him proud and imperious,
from which no mortal man was ever more free. The
truth Is, that as he was of a most incomparable gentleness,
application, and even demissiveness and submission to good,
and worthy, and entire men, so he was naturally (which
could not but be more evident in his place, which objected
him to another conversation and intermixture than his own
election had done) adversus malos injucundus; and was so
ill a dissembler of his dislike and disinclination to ill men,
that it was not possible for such not to discern it, ...

''When there was any overture or hope of peace, he
would be more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous
to press anything which he thought might promote it; and
sitting among his friends, often, after a deep silence and
frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent ingemi-
nate the word Peace, Peace; and would passionately pro-
fess, ' that the very agony of the war, and the view of the
calamities and desolation the kingdom did and must endure,
took his sleep from him, and would shortly break his heart '."1

No words could bring home to us more vividly the
agony caused not to Falkland only but to hundreds of
generous and high-minded patriots by the hideous spectacle
they were compelled to witness. Small wonder that there
were on both sides many who were eager to seize upon the
faintest chance of peace. Among them the Secretary of
State was ever foremost; but his efforts to bring negotia-
tions to a successful issue must form the subject of a separ-
ate chapter.

1Hist., iv., 239, 240.   In his clothes and habit, which
